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QUESTIONS  EXPLORED  BY  THE  FILM 

• Why  do  men  go  to  war? 

• How  is  the  nature  of  war  paradoxical? 

• How  is  war  justified  by  its  perpetrators? 

• Is  war  always  bad  and  peace  always  good? 

• In  what  ways  are  nations  and  individuals— soldiers 
and  civilians— aflFected  by  war? 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENT 

No  one  can  answer  the  perplexing  question.  Why  do 
we  still  have  wars?  But  it  is  possible  to  analyze  vari- 
ous facets  of  the  phenomenon  of  war  in  order  to  better 
understand  it.  This  film  makes  observations,  both  pic- 
torially  and  verbally,  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  thought 
about  some  of  the  paradoxes  inherent  in  war.  As  well 
as  exploring  issues  that  are  fundamental  to  all  people, 
it  considers  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  who  aetually 
fight. 

War  in  the  Twentieth  Centiuy 
The  essential  paradox  expressed  is  that  civilized  peo- 
ple are  still  killing  each  other  in  brutal  warfare.  In 
fact,  it  is  stated  that  more  men  have  been  killed  so  far 
in  this  century  than  in  any  other  seventy  years  of  hu- 
man history.  This  is  attributed  to  modem  expertise:  the 
materials  of  war  are  more  eflBcient  in  killing  today  than 
before.  Because  modem  long-range  weapons  have 
largely  replaeed  hand-to-hand  combat,  the  enemy  dead 
can  be  thought  of  as  statistics  rather  than  as  human 
beings. 

Statesmen  and  War 

Statesmen  and  top  generals  who  make  the  decisions 
to  fight  and  die  do  so  for  others.  They  do  not  have  to 
fight  their  war;  instead  they  have  the  nation’s  young 
men  to  do  it  for  them.  National  leaders  sometimes 
also  alter  their  reasons  for  being  at  war.  An  interesting 
sequenee  shows  several  Presidents  expressing  diverse 
sentiments  about  the  same  war. 

Ethical  Sanctions  of  War 

The  film  also  considers  how  a civilian  population  is 
persuaded  to  support  a war.  Wars  were  once  waged 
by  those  seeking  conquest  of  land,  property,  or  slaves. 
For  civilized  people,  on  the  other  hand,  motives  of 
plunder  are  usually  considered  too  base  to  gain  public 
support.  Reasons,  just  or  unjust,  for  starting  a war  are 
masked  in  ethical  pretensions  of  patriotism,  honor,  or 
religion.  Documentary  footage  of  martial  displays  and 
musie  conveys  the  powerful  effect  they  have  in  stirring 
up  patriotie  enthusiasm  about  a war. 
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Why  Men  Go  to  War 

While  some  speak  out  against  war,  many  men  are 
swept  up  in  the  drama  and  excitement  of  national 
war  movements.  What  promise  does  war  hold  for  them? 
The  film  offers  several  suggestions.  Besides  a desire 
to  help  their  coimtry,  the  adventure  inherent  in  travel 
appeals  to  many  young  men.  Some  also  seem  to  wel- 
come the  chance  to  give  up  their  loneliness  or  insecurity 
by  joining  in  a common  cause.  Another  reason  men 
like  participating  in  a war  is  that  they  are  considered 
heroes  when  they  get  home  — whether  or  not  they 
have  actually  seen  combat. 

War  Versus  Peace 

Although  many  people  will  say,  “War  is  bad;  peace 
is  good,”  the  film  considers  some  positive  aspects  of 
war  and  a negative  aspect  of  peace.  A sequence  on 
prewar  concentration  camps  conveys  how  peacetime 
can  disguise  forms  of  infamy  as  atrocious  as  those 
spawned  by  war.  In  times  of  peace  man’s  tendencies 
toward  self-gratification,  sluggishness,  apathy,  and  a 
life  of  relative  comfort  often  overcome  his  inherent 
idealism. 

Documentary  footage  makes  it  clear  that  every  war 
involves  great  destruction  and  waste.  Yet  other  film 
clips  indicate  that  more  goods  may  be  created  — and 
usually  faster  — during  wartime.  A spirit  of  competi- 
tion often  takes  over,  and  a nation  unites  in  a bustling 
common  endeavor. 

The  Soldier  at  War 

Investigating  the  effects  of  war  on  the  individual 
soldier,  the  film  offers  several  reffections.  It  explores 
the  nature  of  bravery  and  competition  during  war.  It 
portrays  soldiers  both  exhausted  and  carefree.  A poi- 
gnant scene  of  battlefield  camaraderie  shows  how  a 
soldier  in  combat  learns  about  the  depths  of  his  emo- 
tions and  the  meaning  of  human  contact.  Perhaps  only 
in  combat  are  men  as  close  to  one  another  in  coopera- 
tion and  brotherhood  as  they  ideally  can  be.  As  a rule 
soldiers  are  too  preoccupied  to  ponder  the  question  of 
war;  most  simply  go  where  they  are  sent  and  do  what 
they  are  told. 

A final  consideration  is  that  winning  a war  is  not 
enough.  After  the  excitement  dies  down,  the  soldier 
and  his  country  must  meet  the  reality  of  rebuilding 
what  has  been  destroyed. 

FOR  DISCUSSION 

Consider  the  meaning  and  implications,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative,  of  the  following  sentences  from  the 
film: 

• We  are  all  inclined  to  believe  that  our  generation 
is  more  civilized  than  the  generations  that  preceded 
ours. 


• The  enemy  isn’t  a man;  he’s  a statistic. 

• The  effective  weapons  of  war  aren’t  developed  by 
warriors  but  by  engineers. 

• We’ve  spent  much  of  oiu"  time  and  half  of  our 
money  on  anticreation. 

• The  statesmen  and  the  generals  call  up  the  young 
men  of  a nation  and  ask  them  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  statesmen’s  war. 

• Wars  are  no  longer  fought  without  some  ethical 
pretension. 

• There  have  been  just  and  unjust  wars,  but  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  people 
are  propagandized  to  believe  in  them. 

• Benjamin  Franklin  said  that  there  never  was  a good 
war  or  a bad  peace. 

• Through  the  years  even  the  reluctant  draftees  have 
usually  gone  to  battle  with  some  enthusiasm  for  it. 

• The  worst  of  war  is  hell,  but  there  is  not  much  of 
the  worst  of  it,  and  not  many  soldiers  experience  even 
that  much. 

• A soldier  at  war  doesn’t  feel  any  need  to  answer 
questions  about  it. 

• The  majority  of  soldiers  in  any  war  are  neither 
heroic  nor  cowardly. 

• All  soldiers  who  come  home  alive  from  a war  are 
heaped  with  the  praise  that  belongs  to  very  few  of 
them  and  often  to  the  dead  they  left  behind. 

• It  is  the  ultimate  competition. 

RELATED  EBE  MATERIALS 

I6mm  Films 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
THE  CIVIL  WAR 

THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR: 

SEVEN  YEARS’  WAR  IN  AMERICA 
THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR:  PRELUDE 
TO  CONFLICT 

THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR:  TRIUMPH 
OF  THE  AXIS 

THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR:  ALLIED  VICTORY  \ 
THE  WESTWARD  MOVEMENT  IV:  TEXAS  AND 
THE  MEXICAN  WAR 

WORLD  WAR  I:  A DOCUMENTARY  ON  THE 
ROLE  OF  THE  U.S.A. 

WORLD  WAR  11:  PROLOGUE,  U.S.A. 

Filmstrips 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  { 

* (series  of  6) 

FOUNDING  OF  THE  NATION:  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  (series  of  4) 


FILM  CONTINUITY 

Leader — 5'“ 

EB  logo  — 8' 

Titles  and  credits  — 11' 

1.  Writer  Andrew  A.  Rooney  standing  beside  memorial 
cannon;  close-up  of  Rooney;  close-up  of  cannon — 52' 
Rooney;  We  are  all  inclined  to  believe  that  our  gen- 
eration is  more  civilized  than  the  generations  that 
preceded  ours.  From  time  to  time  there  is  even  some 
evidence  that  we  do  hold  in  higher  regard  such 
civilized  attributes  as  pity,  compassion,  remorse, 
intelligence,  and  a respect  for  the  customs  of  people 
different  from  ourselves.  Why  war,  then?  Some 
pessimistic  historians  believe  that  there  is  an  in- 
exorable cycle  to  the  whole  society  of  man  and  that 
one  of  the  phases  is  war.  The  optimists,  on  the 
other  hand,  believe  that  war  is  not  like  an  eclipse 
or  a ffood  or  a spell  of  bad  weather.  They  believe 
that  it  is  more  like  a disease  for  which  a cure  could 
be  found  if  the  cause  of  it  were  known.  Because 
war  is  the  ultimate  drama  of  life  and  death,  stories 
and  pictures  of  it  are  more  interesting  than  those 
about  peace.  For  this  reason  all  of  us  — and  perhaps 
those  of  us  in  television  more  than  most  — are  often 
caught  up  in  the  action  of  war  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  ideas  about  it.  We  thought  we  would  look  at 
some  of  those  ideas. 

2.  Bombs  falling;  airplanes  dropping  bombs;  explo- 
sions on  ground;  plane  strafing  forested  area;  bombs 
exploding;  bombs  falling  on  airplanes;  soldiers  on 
battlefield;  funeral  procession;  bodies  of  soldiers 
lying  in  snow;  corpses  on  ship;  corpse  being  buried 
at  sea  — 80' 

If  it’s  true,  as  we  like  to  think  it  is,  that  we’re  more 
civilized  than  formerly,  we  must  all  agree  that  it  is 
very  strange  that  in  the  twentieth  century,  our  cen- 
tury, we  have  killed  more  than  seventy  million  of  our 
fellow  men  on  purpose  — at  war.  It’s  very  strange 
that  since  1900  more  men  have  killed  more  other 
men  than  in  any  other  seventy  years  in  all  history. 

3.  Officer  drinking  tea;  close-up  of  soldier  firing  rifle; 
soldier  rolling  over;  airplane  bombing  bunker;  ex- 
plosion on  ground;  ship’s  guns  firing;  illustration  of 
soldiers  battling  with  spears;  cannon  and  rocket 
firing;  explosion  near  house;  ship’s  guns  firing;  ex- 
plosions on  ground;  bodies  of  soldiers  in  trenches; 
close-up  of  dead  soldier  in  snow — 107' 

Probably  the  reason  we  are  able  to  do  both— believe 
on  one  hand  that  we  are  more  civilized  and  on  the 
other  hand  wage  war  to  kill— is  that  killing  isn’t  so 
personal  an  affair  in  war  as  it  used  to  be.  The 

*To  order  replacement  footage  for  damaged  portions  of  film,  refer  to  the 
sequence  numbers  and  16mm  footage  in  this  continuity.  Example  of  footage 
order:  AN  ESSAY  ON  WAR,  sequences  3 through  5;  after  the  80'  point 
(end  of  sequence  2)  print  the  next  82  feet. 


enemy  is  invisible.  One  man  doesn’t  look  another  in 
the  eye  and  run  him  through  with  a sword  any 
longer.  The  enemy,  dead  or  alive,  is  largely  un- 
seen. He’s  killed  by  remote  control— a loud  noise,  a 
distant  puff  of  smoke,  and  then  silence.  The  pictures 
of  his  wife  and  children,  which  he  carries  in  his 
breast  pocket,  are  destroyed  with  him. 

4.  Aerial  view  of  ground  from  falling  airplane;  plane 
falling  to  ground;  explosion  on  ship;  ship  sinking 
into  sea;  men  readying  plane  for  take-off;  planes 
taking  off  from  carrier;  plane  flying  above  clouds; 
flaps  opening;  aerial  view  of  city;  atomic  bomb  ex- 
ploding; views  of  destruction  in  Hiroshima — 141' 
He’s  not  heard  to  cry  out.  The  question  of  com- 
passion or  pity  or  remorse  doesn’t  enter  into  it.  The 
enemy  isn’t  a man;  he’s  a statistic.  It’s  true,  too, 
that  more  people  are  being  killed  at  war  now  than 
previously,  because  we’re  better  at  doing  it  than 
we  used  to  be.  One  man  with  one  of  several  mod- 
em weapons  can  kill  thousands.  The  world’s  record 
for  killing  was  set  on  August  6,  1945. 

5.  Drawing  of  tribesmen  fighting;  close-up  of  fallen 
warrior;  close-up  of  flag;  troops  parading  on  horse- 
back; soldiers  cheering;  plane  dropping  bomb;  close- 
up  of  pilot  in  bomber;  fire  burning  behind  house; 
veople  scattering  during  air  raid;  ships  burning  in 
Pearl  Harbor-162' 

There’ve  been  times  in  history  when  one  tribe  at- 
tacked another  for  no  good  reason  except  to  take 
its  land  or  its  goods  or  simply  to  prove  its  superiority. 
But  wars  are  no  longer  fought  without  some  ethical 
pretension.  One  nation  doesn’t  usually  attack  an- 
other anymore  without  first  having  propagandized 
itself  into  believing  that  its  motives  are  honorable 
and  that  God  is  on  its  side.  The  Japanese  didn’t  at- 
tack Pearl  Harbor  with  any  sense  in  their  own  minds 
that  they  were  scheming,  deceitful,  or  infamous. 
Voice  of  President  Roosevelt:  ...  a day  which 
will  live  in  infamy. 

6.  Group  of  soldiers  praying;  chaplain  leading  reli- 
gious service  in  field;  Japanese  flag  being  raised; 
planes,  ships  battling;  plane  diving  into  ship;  interior 
of  munitions  factory;  guns,  tanks  shooting;  explo- 
sions on  ground;  plane  strafing  ground;  explosion 
-188' 

Rooney:  Soldiers  often  look  for  help  from  then- 
religion.  But  even  a just  God,  listening  to  victory 
prayers  from  both  sides,  might  be  understandably 
confused.  In  a frenzy  of  religious  fervor,  Japanese 
Kamikaze  pilots  died  in  World  War  II  with  eternal 
glory  in  their  minds.  It  has  always  seemed  wrong 
to  the  people  who  disapprove  of  war  that  we’ve  spent 
much  of  our  time  and  half  of  our  money  on  anticre- 
ation. The  parliaments  and  diets  and  congresses  of 
the  world,  composed  of  what  should  have  been 
civilization’s  best  representatives,  have  spent  . . . 


7.  Man  demonstrating  wheeled  armor;  men  in  armor 
crawling  to  fence;  man  in  protective  covering  facing 
firing  squad;  armored  trucks;  man  being  raised  on 
pole;  airplane;  row  of  wheeled  armor;  men  demon- 
strating chest  armor;  man  wearing  gas  mask;  explo- 
sions in  field — 205' 

. . . money  on  things  so  ridiculous  that  we  wonder 
in  retrospect  what  they  were  thinking  of. 

8.  Smoke,  fire  from  ascending  rocket;  munitions  train; 
bomb  being  readied  for  firing;  gun  firing  from  ship; 
plane  dropping  napalm;  shelled  field;  man  walking 
through  field;  man  firing  machine  gun;  soldiers  fir- 
ing guns;  dead  body  on  hillside — 238' 

And  in  the  year  2000  we  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
wonder  what  they  were  thinking  of  in  1971.  The 
effective  weapons  of  war  aren’t  developed  by  war- 
riors but  by  engineers.  They  made  a machine  that 
would  throw  five  hundred  pounds  of  steel  fifty  miles. 
They  compound  an  ingeniously  compressed  package 
of  liquid  fire.  The  engineers  are  not  concerned  with 
where  either  is  dropped.  The  scientist  who  splits 
an  atom  and  revolutionizes  warfare  is  not  concerned 
with  warfare  but  with  that  fleck  of  matter.  And  so 
we  have  a gun  a man  can  carry  that  will  spit  out 
two  hundred  bullets  a minute,  each  capable  of  ripping 
a man  in  two,  although  the  man  who  invented  it  in 
all  probability  loves  his  wife,  children,  dogs,  and 
probably  wouldn’t  loll  a butterfly. 

9.  Tank  moving  across  field;  soldier  running  across 
street;  soldiers  firing  guns;  men  holding  dirigible 
ropes;  view  of  ground  from  dirigible;  man  in  dirigi- 
ble using  binoculars;  view  of  target  from  strafing 
plane;  parachuters  jumping  from  airplane;  plane 
diving;  man  leaping  from  dirigible;  plane  crashing  to 
ground;  tank  burning;  ship  sinking;  fires  burning 
—267' 

We  can  rumble  across  a field  in  a thirty-ton  tank  at 
forty  miles  an  hour  and  carry  on  our  shoulders  a 
ten-pound  weapon  that  will  pierce  four  inches  of 
armor.  We  learned  to  go  up  in  the  air  so  that  we 
could  look  down  and  find  the  enemy  without  having 
a hill  of  our  own.  And  we  learned  to  fly  so  that  we 
could  shoot  them  when  we  found  them— or  drop  on 
top  of  them.  And  always  we  learned— as  quickly  as 
we  made  something— how  to  destroy  it. 

10.  Neville  Chamberlain  speaking  at  airfield;  close-up 
of  soldiers  marching;  troops  marching  in  Paris;  men 
raising  flag;  Hitler  standing  near  Nazi  soldiers;  man 
dropping  body  into  mass  grave;  bodies  lying  on 
ground;  weeping  woman  holding  soldiers  hand; 
dead  bodies  being  carried  on  poles — 297' 
Chamberlain:  . . . the  peace  of  Europe  in  our  time. 
Rooney:  Benjamin  Franklin  said  that  there  never 
was  a good  war  or  a bad  peace.  And  there  have 
always  been  good  people  who  believed  this  was 
true.  The  trouble  with  the  theory  is  that  the  absence 
of  war  is  not  necessarily  peace.  Maybe  the  worst 


thing  Adolf  Hitler  did  was  to  provide  evidence  for 
generations  to  come  that  any  peace  is  not  better 
than  any  war.  This  was  not  war.  The  generation 
that  had  found  Hitler  hard  to  believe  was  em- 
barrassed at  how  reluctant  it  had  been  to  go  to 
help  the  people  who  needed  it.  That  generation  . . . 

11.  Troops  moving  along  snowy  road;  tents  in  snow; 
soldiers  setting  up  tent;  tanks  moving  through  mud; 
soldiers  moving  through  jungle  with  guns;  helicopter 
picking  up  soldier  in  jungle;  soldier  firing  gun;  body 
lying  on  jungle  path;  close-ups  of  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon — 336' 

. . . determined  not  to  be  slow  with  help  again, 
may  have  been  too  quick. 

Voice  of  President  Truman:  If  aggression  is  suc- 
cessful in  Korea,  we  can  expect  it  to  spread  through- 
out Asia  and  Europe  and  to  this  hemisphere.  We 
are  fighting  in  Korea  for  our  own  national  security 
and  survival. 

Rooney:  A younger  generation  does  not  understand 
why  the  United  States  is  in  Vietnam.  And  those  who 
took  her  there  are  beginning  to  forget.  Having 
gotten  into  the  war,  all  it  wanted  to  consider  itself 
a winner  was  to  get  out.  Unable  to  make  things  the 
way  it  wanted  them  but  unwilling  to  accept  defeat, 
it  merely  changed  what  it  wanted. 

President  Eisenhower:  I think  it’s  only  defense,  self- 
defense;  that’s  all  it  is. 

PREsroENT  Kennedy:  In  the  final  analysis,  it’s  their 
war.  They’re  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it. 
President  Johnson:  But  America  has  not  changed 
her  essential  position,  and  that  purpose  is  peaceful 
settlement. 

President  Nixon:  But  the  time  has  come  to  end 
this  war. 

12.  Montage  of  national  leaders  leaving  cars  and 
planes,  shaking  hands,  signing  papers;  various  mili- 
tary leaders  at  rally,  on  ship,  on  battleground,  at 
seashore;  soldiers  standing  in  formation;  men  doing 
calisthenics;  tank  flipping  over;  young  soldiers  stand- 
ing in  underwear;  soldiers  wearing  uniforms — 366' 
Rooney:  There  are  a lot  of  reasons  for  the  confusion 
about  war.  One  of  them  is  that  the  statesmen  who 
make  the  decisions  never  have  to  fight  one  them- 
selves. Even  the  supergenerals  and  the  field  gen- 
erals and  the  colonels  who  direct  the  war  do  not 
fight  the  battles.  Professional  soldiers  are  often  heard 
to  say  they  hate  war,  but  they  would  be  less  than 
human  if  they  did  not,  just  once,  want  to  play  the 
game  they  have  spent  a lifetime  practicing.  The 
trouble  with  them  and  with  any  peacetime  all- 
volunteer army  is  that  in  one  the  enlisted  men  are 
often  no  smarter  than  the  oflBcers.  So  what  happens 
is  the  statesmen  and  the  generals  call  up  the  young 
men  of  a nation  and  ask  them  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  statesmen’s  war.  They  try  to  make  it  seem 
like  some  . . . 
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13.  Officials  at  draft  lottery  drawing;  men  reading 
newspaper;  people  marching  at  recruiting  station; 
man  burning  draft  card;  close-up  of  burning  draft 
card;  Stokely  Carmichael  speaking  into  microphone; 
group  of  protesters  chanting — 395' 

. . . kind  of  honor  by  giving  the  occasion  of  a draft  a 
sense  of  importance.  But  there  never  was  a draft  in 
which  any  young  man  wanted  the  honor  of  being 
first.  In  the  twentieth  century  there  has  been  some 
open  rebellion  between  the  war  declarers  and  some 
of  the  young  men  being  asked  to  fight  . . . 
Carmichael:  That  white  man  told  you  to  your  face 
that  he’s  going  to  draft  him  forty  thousand  more 
people— and  thirty  percent  of  them  are  going  to  be 
black! 

Rooney:  . . . and  between  other  segments  of  the 
society  with  their  own  war. 

Carmichael:  So  that  when  LBJ  says,  “Come  here, 
boy,  to  my  war,”  we  say,  “Hell  no,  we  ain’t  going!” 

14.  Soldiers  marching  in  parade;  women  distributing 
flowers;  troops  boarding  ship;  troops  marching 
through  town;  soldier  kissing  girl  beside  train; 
women  waving  handkerchiefs;  troop  train  leaving 
station;  soldiers  waving  from  ship;  plane  taxiing  at 
airport;  troops  on  ship;  view  of  Statue  of  Liberty 
from  ship;  ships  sailing;  marching  troops;  troops 
parading  past  White  House;  patriotic  parade;  crowd 
waving  flags;  man  addressing  Nazi  rally — 430' 
Rooney:  It’s  strange  that  through  the  years  even 
the  reluctant  draftees  have  usually  gone  to  battle 
with  some  enthusiasm  for  it.  Partially  the  enthu- 
siasm comes  from  the  natural  drama  of  leaving— a 
trip  to  somewhere  else— and  with  the  excitement  in- 
herent in  an  uncertain  return.  And  often  they  are 
transported  to  war  in  a train  they  have  never 
ridden,  a ship  they  have  never  sailed  on,  or  a plane 
they  have  never  flown  in.  And  they  go  to  a country 
they  have  never  been  to.  It’s  a great  adventure— 
with  being  killed  the  one  drawback  to  an  otherwise 
exciting  time  in  life.  There  have  been  just  and  un- 
just wars,  but  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
manner  in  which  people  are  propagandized  to  be- 
lieve in  them.  Love  of  the  homeland  is  evoked— 
love  of  the  fatherland. 

15.  Construction  workers  parading  in  city  street;  mon- 
tage of  troops  from  various  nations  marching,  riding 
horses;  various  leaders  riding  horseback,  walking, 
speaking,  riding  in  car,  saluting — 479' 

Patriotic  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the 
good  things  to  be  in  any  nation  on  earth,  but  it  is 
not  absolutely  clear  whether  patriotism  has  been  a 
force  for  good  or  evil  in  the  world.  With  flags 
enough  and  martial  music  enough,  the  blood  be- 
gins to  boil. 

16.  Soldiers  raising  flag  at  battlefield;  soldiers  with 
flag  on  ground;  close-up  of  soldier;  various  soldiers 


walking  in  snow,  with  guns,  in  trench;  soldier  deco- 
rated with  new  medal  saluting;  soldiers  of  various 
countries  receiving  medals;  Vice  President  Humphrey 
addressing  medal  recipients;  montage  of  soldiers 
receiving  medals;  officers  applauding — 522' 
Children’s  Voices:  My  country  can  lick  your  coun- 
try. 

Rooney:  The  majority  of  soldiers  in  any  war  are 
neither  heroic  nor  cowardly.  They  are  swept  up  in 
a movement  that  includes  them,  and  they  go  where 
they  are  sent.  And  they  are  tired  and  they’re  afraid 
and  they  want  to  go  home.  True  bravery  is  always 
highly  regarded  because  we  recognize  that  someone 
has  done  something  that  is  good  for  all  of  us  and 
possibly  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life.  But  in  war 
the  mantle  of  virtue  is  pressed  on  every  soldier’s 
head  by  society,  partly  because  it  is  grateful  to  him, 
partly  because  it  wants  to  encourage  him  and  others 
like  him  to  keep  at  it. 

Humphrey:  I want  you  to  know  that  we’re  proud  of 
you.  We’re  proud  of  your  fighting  ability. 

Rooney:  During  and  since  World  War  II  the  United 
States  alone  has  bestowed  ten  million  medals  and 
ribbons  of  honor  on  its  soldiers,  many  of  them  for 
acts  calling  for  as  little  courage  as  living  in  Paris 
for  a year. 

17.  Close-up  of  machine  gun  firing;  soldiers  in  trenches, 
running  through  woods,  shooting  guns;  various 
groups  of  soldiers  leaping  into  jungle,  shooting  from 
plane,  driving  flaming  jeep,  assembling,  marching  on 
road,  crossing  marsh,  shooting — 554' 

Bravery  is  as  rare  in  war  as  in  peace.  It  is  not  merely 
a matter  of  facing  danger  from  which  you  would 
prefer  to  run.  If  a man  faces  danger  because  the 
alternative  is  worse  or  because  he  doesn’t  understand 
the  danger,  this  may  make  him  a good  soldier,  but 
it  is  something  other  than  bravery.  Stupidity  faces 
danger  easier  than  intelligence.  An  army  always 
tries  to  eliminate  the  individual  difiFerences  in  man. 
The  theory  is  that  a uniformity  of  action  is  necessary 
to  achieve  a common  goal.  Uniformity  of  action 
becomes  less  precise  as  an  army  approaches  the 
front,  until  it  disappears  altogether.  And  it  is  not 
always,  or  even  usually,  the  best  marchers  who  make 
the  best  fighters. 

18.  Crowds  in  city  street  celebrating,  waving,  blowing 
horns;  soldiers  carrying  coffins;  veterans  marching 
in  various  parades;  various  monuments  honoring 
soldiers — 583' 

All  soldiers  who  come  home  alive  from  a war  are 
heaped  with  the  praise  that  belongs  to  very  few  of 
them  and  often  to  the  dead  they  left  behind.  In 
part,  at  least,  this  accounts  for  why  so  many  men 
like  being  ex-soldiers.  In  their  own  eyes  they  are 
heroes  of  the  front  lines.  Once  the  war  and  the 
fighting  is  done  with  and  they  are  safe  at  home,  it 
matters  not  that  they  may  have  served  in  the 
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10th  Emergency  Shoe  Repair  Battalion.  Even  in  retro- 
spect, though,  a nation  has  always  felt  an  obligation 
to  honor  its  warriors.  The  face  of  the  earth  is  cov- 
ered with  statuary  designed  for  this  purpose,  which 
is  so  bad  in  many  cases  that,  were  it  not  in  honor 
of  the  dead,  it  would  evoke  not  tears  but  laughter. 

19.  Close-up  of  soldier;  soldiers  running  through  ruins 
of  town;  men  and  women  working  in  factory;  in- 
terior of  various  war-supply  factories;  people  danc- 
ing on  rooftop;  partygoers  on  terrace — 610' 

No  one  talks  about  the  good  things  of  war,  but 
there  are  some.  If  there  were  no  good  things  about 
it,  the  chances  are  we  would  find  a way  not  to  have 
another.  A nation  at  war  feels  a unity  it  senses  at 
no  other  time.  Even  the  people  not  fighting  are 
bound  together.  It  is  muscular  and  athletic,  strong 
and  growing.  There  is  a sense  of  common  cause 
missing  in  peacetime.  Accomplishments  are  greater, 
change  is  quicker,  and,  if  progress  is  motion,  there 
is  more  of  it  in  wartime.  A nation  at  peace  is  busy 
gratifying  its  own  desire:  overeating,  overdressing, 
lying  in  the  sun  until  it’s  time  to  eat  and  drink  again. 

20.  Soldiers  in  trench,  leaving  trench;  various  soldiers 
running  across  battlefield,  firing  guns,  running 
through  barbed  wire,  beside  helicopters,  in  jungle; 
various  soldiers  in  battle  area,  running  through  jun- 
gle, across  battlefields;  wounded  soldier  crawling  on 
ground,  talking  on  field  telephone,  crawling  with 
gun — 653' 

If  war  brings  out  the  worst  in  man,  as  it  has  been 
assumed  it  does,  it  also  brings  out  the  very  best. 
It  is  the  ultimate  competition.  Most  of  us  live  our 
lives  at  half  speed,  using  only  as  much  of  our  ability 
as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  out.  But  at  war, 
if  a man  is  actually  fighting  it,  he  uses  all  his  brain, 
all  his  muscle.  He  explores  depths  of  his  emotions 
he  didn’t  know  were  down  there— and  might  never 
have  occasion  to  use  again  in  his  lifetime.  He  is 
living  at  full  speed.  He  finds  strength  he  didn’t 
know  he  had  and  he  accomplishes  things  he  didn’t 
know  he  was  capable  of. 

Wounded  Soldier:  I’m  going  to  try.  I’m  getting  a 
little  dizzy,  so  if  I don’t  make  it  . . . just  wish  me 
luck,  O.K.? 

Rooney:  The  best  thing  about  war  is  hard  to  de- 
scribe . . . 

21.  Soldier  sitting  by  wounded  soldier;  close-up  of 
burned  face  of  soldier;  wounded  soldiers  attending 
soldier  lying  on  ground;  close-up  of  dying  soldier; 
friend  patting  his  hand — 683' 

. . . and  it  is  never  talked  about.  Most  of  us  get  a 
warm  sense  of  fellow  feeling  when  we  act  in  close 
and  successful  relationship  with  others.  And  maybe 
that  happens  more  in  war  than  any  other  time.  There 
is  a lonesomeness  about  life  that  no  one  who  has 
experienced  it  likes  to  talk  about,  and  acting  together 


for  a common  cause,  men  often  come  closest  to  what 
they  ought  to  be  at  their  very  best.  It  is  paradoxical 
but  true  that  in  war,  when  man  is  closest  to  death, 
he  is  also  closest  to  complete  fulfillment  and  farth- 
est from  loneliness.  He  is  dependent,  dependable, 
loved,  and  loving.  And  there  is  another  thing  about 
war.  If  there  is  love  in  us,  so  is  there  . . . 

22.  Soldiers  bayoneting  dummy;  various  soldiers  prac- 
ticing fighting  with  bayonets,  swords;  soldiers  on 
battlefield-703' 

. . . hate,  and  it’s  apparent  that  hate  springs  from 
the  same  well  as  love,  and  just  as  quickly.  No  one  is 
proud  of  it,  but  hate  is  not  an  unpleasant  emotion, 
and  there  is  no  time  other  than  war  when  a man  is 
encouraged  to  indulge  himself  in  an  orgy  of  hate 
with  such  thorough  and  unconscionable  abandon. 
The  worst  of  war  is  hell,  but  there  is  not  much  of 
the  worst  of  it,  and  not  many  soldiers  experience 
even  that  much.  A soldier  is  relatively  . . . 

23.  Soldier  carrying  bicycle  in  jungle,  riding  bicycle 
in  clearing;  soldier  throwing  water  on  friend;  various 
soldiers  eating,  drinking,  reading,  bathing,  washing 
hair;  soldier  walking  in  jungle  with  water  jugs — 731' 
. . . carefree  in  battle  when  he  is  not  actually  being 
shot  at.  Leaders  understand  that  . . . 

24.  Soldiers  walking  to  restaurant,  drinking  in  bar 
with  girls;  soldiers  receiving  special  food  in  jungle; 
girls  dancing  on  stage;  troops  assembling  around 
stage;  entertainer  on  stage;  soldier  riding  bicycle  in 
jungle  clearing — 769' 

. . . soldiers  in  danger  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  life.  Few  men  are  satisfied  or 
even  able  to  devote  themselves  to  fighting  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  some  of  the  worldly  pleasures  they’re 
fighting  for.  And  so  the  leaders  make  certain  some 
of  those  worldly  pleasures  are  available.  Holiday 
dinners  are  provided  fighting  troops  and  always 
with  a fanfare  that  reaches  the  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision at  home.  Entertainers  go  where  the  troops 
are,  and  the  Christmas  dinners  and  the  entertain- 
ment provide  an  hour  of  pleasure  for  the  soldiers  and 
months  of  satisfaction  for  people  who  like  to  think 
things  aren’t  too  bad  over  there. 

25.  Tanks  moving  along  road;  soldiers  running  through 
woods;  bridge  exploding;  crowd  assembling  in  city 
street;  soldiers  dancing  in  street,  kissing  girls — 793' 
A soldier  at  war  doesn’t  feel  any  need  to  answer 
questions  about  it.  He  is  exhausted  by  the  battle. 
He  is  busy  destroying,  and  it  does  not  oecur  to  him 
at  the  time  that  he  will  have  to  help  rebuild  the 
world  he  is  pulling  down.  He  often  mistakes  the 
exultation  of  victory  for  a taste  of  what  things  will 
be  like  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And  they  are  only 
like  that  for  a very  short  time.  That’s  our  essay  on  war. 

End  titles  and  credits — 801' 
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